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HE POPENJOY ? 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
CHAPTER XIII. MORE NEWS FROM ITALY. 

Mr. Houcuron took Lady George down 
to dinner; but Jack De Baron sat on her 
B right hand. Next to him was Augusta 
Mildmay, who had been consigned to his 
care. Then came Lord George sitting 
opposite to his host at a round table, with 
Mrs. Houghton at his right hand. Mr. 
Mildmay and Miss Hetta Houghton filled 
up the vacant places. To all this a great 
deal of attention had been given by the 
hostess. She had not wished to throw 
her cousin Jack and Miss Mildmay to- 
gether. She would probably have said to 
a confidential friend that “there had been 
enough of all that.” In her way she liked 
Guss- Mildmay; but Guss was not good 
enough to marry her cousin. Guss herself 
must know that such a marriage was 
impossible. She had, on an occasion, said a 
word or two to Guss upon thesubject. She 
had thought that a little flirtation between 
Jack and her other friend Lady George 
might put things right; and she had 
thought, too, or perhaps felt rather than 
thought, that Lord George had eman- 
| cipated himself from the thraldom of his 
late love rather too quickly. Mary was a 
dear girl. She was quite prepared to 
| make Mary her friend, being in truth 
somewhat sick of the ill-humours and 
disappointments of Guss Mildmay; but 
it might be as well that Mary should be 
a little checked in her triumph. She 
herself had been obliged to put up with 
old Mr. Houghton. She never for a 
moment told herself that she had done 
wrong; but of course she required com- 
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pensation. When she was manoeuvring 
she never lost sight of her mancenvres. } 
She had had all this in her mind when 
she made up her little dinner-party. She 
had had it all in her mind when she 
arranged the seats. She didn’t want to | 
sit next to Jack herself, because Jack 
would have talked to her to the exclusion 
of Lord George, so she placed herself 
between Lord George and Mr. Mildmay. 
It had been necessary that Mr. Mildmay 
should take Miss Houghton down to 
dinner, and therefore she could not 
separate Guss from Jack De Baron. f 
Anybody who understands dinner-parties 
will see it all at a glance. But she was 
convinced that Jack would devote himself § 
to Lady George at his left hand; and so 
he did. 

“ Jast come up to town, haven’t you ?P ” 
said Jack. 

“Only last week.” 

“This is the-nicest time in the year for Ff 
London, unless you do a deal of hunting; 
then it’s a grind.” 

“TI never hunt at all; Lord George 
won’t let me.” 

“T wish someone wouldn’t let me. It 
would save me a deal of money, and a 
great deal of misery. It’s all a d-lusion 
and a snare. You never get a run now- 
adays.” 

“Do you think so? I'd rather hunt 
than do anything.” 

“That’s because you are not let to do 
it; the perversity of human nature, you 
know! The only thing I’m not allowed { 
to do is to marry, and it’s the only thing I } 
care for.” 

“Who prevents it, Captain De Baron?” # 

“There's a new order come out from | 
the Horse Guards yesterday. No one § 
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under a field-officer is to marry unless he 
has got two thousand pounds a year.” 

“ Marrying is cheaper than hunting.” 

“Of course, Lady George, you may 
buy your horses cheap or dear, and you 
may do the same with your wives. You 
may have a cheap wife who doesn’t care 
for dress, and likes to sit at home and 
read good books.” — 

“ That’s just what I do.” 

“But then they’re apt to go wrong and 

t out of order.” 

** How do you mean? I shan’t get out 
of order, I hope.” 

“The wheels become rusty, don’t you 
think ? and then they won’t go as they 
ought. They scold and turn up their 
noses. What I want to find is perfect 
beauty, devoted affection, and fifty thousand 
pounds.” 

“How modest you are!” 

In all this badinage there was not much 
to make a rival angry; but Miss Mildmay, 
who heard a word or two now and then, 
was angry. He was talking to a pretty 
woman about marriage and money, and 
of course that amounted to flirtation. 
Lord George, on her other band, now and 
then said a word to her; but he was 
never given to saying many words, and 
his attention was nearly monopolised by 
his hostess. She had heard the last 
sentence, and determined to join the 
conversation. 

“Tf you had the fifty thousand pounds, 
Captain De Baron,” she said, “I think 
you would manage to do without the 
beauty and the devoted affection.” 

“That’s ill-natured, Miss Mildmay, 
though it may be true. Beggars can’t be 
choosers. But you’ve known me a long 
time, and I think it’s unkind that you 
should run me down with a new acquaint- 
ance. Suppose I was to say something 
bad of you.” 

“You can say whatever you please, 
Captain De Baron.” 

“There is nothing bad to say, of course, 
except that you are always down on a 

or fellow in distress. Don’t you think 
it’s a grand thing to be good-natured, 
Lady George ? ” 

“Indeed I do. 
being virtuous.” 

“Ten toone. I don’t see the good of 
virtue myself. It always makes people 
stingy, and cross, and ill-mannered. I 
think one should always promise to do 
everything that is asked. Nobody would 
be fool enough to expect you to keep 


It’s almost better than 





your word afterwards, and you'd give a 
lot of pleasure.” 

“JT think promises ought to be kept, 
Captain De Baron.” 

“T can’t agree to that. That’s bondage, 
and it puts an embargo on the pleasant 
way of living that I like. I hate all kind 
of strictness, and duty, and self-denying, 
and that kind of thing. It’s rubbish. 
Don’t you think so ? ” 

“*T suppose one has to do one’s duty?” 

“T don’t see it. I never do mine.” 

“‘ Suppose there were a battle to fight?” 

“T should get invalided at once. I 
made up my mind to that long ago. 
Fancy the trouble of it. And when they 
shoot you they don’t shoot you dead, but 
knock half your face away, or something 
of that sort. Luckily we live in an island, 
and haven’t much fighting todo. If we 
hadn’t lived in an island I should never 
have gone into the army.” 

This was not flirting certainly. It was 
all sheer nonsense—words without any 
meaning in them. But Mary liked it. 
She decidedly would not have liked it, had 
it ever occurred to her that the man was 
flirting with her. It was the very childish- 
ness of the thing that pleased her—the 
contrast to conversation at Manor Cross, 
where no childish word was ever sp»ken. 
And though she was by no means pre- 
pared to flirt with Captain De Baron, 
still she found in him something of the 
realisation of her dreams. There was the 
combination of manliness, playfulness, good 
looks, and good humour which she had 
pictured to herself. To sit, well-dressed 
in a well-lighted room, and have nonsense 
talked to her, suited her better than a 
petticoat conclave. And she knew of no 
harm in it. Her father encouraged her 
to be gay, and altogether discouraged 
petticoat conclaves. So she smiled her 
sweetest on Captain De Baron, and replied 
to his nonsense with other nonsense, and 
was satisfied. 

But Guss Mildmay was very much 
dissatisfied, both as to the amusement of 
the present moment and as to the conduct 
of Captain De Baron generally. She 
knew London life well, whereas Lady 
George did not know it at all; and she 
considered that this was flirtation. She 
may have been right in any accusation 
which she made in her heart against the 
man, but she was quite wrong in consider- 
ing Lady George to bea flirt. She had, 
however, grievances of her own—great 
grievances. It was not only that the 
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man was attentive to someone else, but 
that he was not attentive to her. He and 
she had had many passages in life together, 
and he owed it to her at any rate not to 
appear to neglect her. And then whata 
stick was that other man on the other 
side of her—that young woman’s husband ! 
During the greater part of dinner she was 
sitting speechless—not only loverless, but 
manless. It is not what one suffers that 
kills one, but what one knows that other 
people see that one suffers. 

There was not very much conversation 
between Lord George and Mrs. Houghton 
at dinner. Perhaps she spoke as much to 
Mr. Mildmay as to him; for she was a 
good hostess, understanding and perform- 
ing her duty. But what she did say to 
him she said very graciously, making 
allusions to further intimacy between her- 
self and Mary, flattering his vanity by 
little speeches as to Manor Cross, always 
seeming to imply that she felt hourly the 
misfortune of having been forced to decline 
the honour of such an alliance as had been 
offered to her. He was, in truth, as 
innocent as his wife, except in this, that 
he would not have wished her to hear all 
that Mrs. Houghton said to him, whereas 
Mary would have had not the slightest 
objection to his hearing all the nonsense 
between her and Captain De Baron. 

The ladies sat a long time after dinner, 
and when they went Mrs. Houghton asked 
her husband to come up in ten minutes. 
They did not remain much longer, but 
during those ten minutes Guss Mildmay 
said something of her wrongs to her 
friend, and Lady George heard some news 
from Miss Houghton. Miss Houghton 
had got Lady George on to a sofa, and 
was talking to her about Brotherton and 
Manor Cross. “So the marquis is coming,” 
she said. “I knew the marquis years 
ago, when we used to be staying with the 
De Barons—Adelaide’s father and mother. 
She was alive then, and the marquis used 
to come over there. So he has married ?” 

“Yes; an Italian.” 

“T did not think he would ever marry. 
It makes a difference to you—does it 
not?” 

“T don’t think of such things.” 





“You will not like him, for he is the 
very opposite to Lord George.” 

“I don’t know that I shall ever even | 
see him. I don’t think he wants to see 
any of us.” | 
“T daresay not. He used to be very | 


handsome, and very fond of ladies’ society | 


—but, I think, the most selfish human 
being I ever knew in my life. That isa 
complaint that years do not cure. He 
and I were great friends once.” 

** Did you quarrel ? ” 

“Oh, dear no! I had rather a large 
fortune of my own, and there was a time 
in which he was, perhaps, a little in want 
of money. But they had to build a town 
on his property in Staffordshire, and you 
see that did instead.” 

“Did instead ?” said Lady George, 
altogether in the dark. 

“There was suddenly a great increase 
to his income, and, of course, that altered 
his view. Iam bound to say that he was 
very explicit. He could be so without 
suffering himself, or understanding that 
anyone else would suffer. I tell you 
because you are one of the family, and 
would, no doubt, hear it all some day 
through Adelaide. I had a great escape.” 

“ And he a great misfortune,” said Mary, 
civilly. 

“T think he had, to tell you the truth. 
I am good-tempered, long-suffering, and 
have a certain grain of sagacity that 
might have been useful to him. Have 
you heard about this Italian lady?” 

“Only that she is an Italian lady.” 

“He is about my age. If I remember 
rightly, there is hardly a month or two 
between us. She is three or four years 
older.” 

“ You knew. her then ?”’ 

“JT knew of her. I have been curious 
enough to enquire, which is, I daresay, 
more than anybody has done at Manor 
Cross.” 

“ And is she so old P” 

“And a widow. They have been 
married, you know, over twelve months; 
nearly two years, I believe.” 

“Surely not; we heard of it only since 
our own marriage,” 

“Exactly ; but the marquis was always 
fond of a little mystery. It was the news 
of your marriage that made him hint at 
the possibility of such a thing; and he 
did not tell the fact till he had made up 
his miud tocome home. I do not know 
that he has told all now.” 

‘“* What else is there ? ” 

“She hasa baby—a boy.” Mary felt 
that the colour flew to her cheeks; but 
she knew that it did so, not from any 
disappointment of her own, not because 
these tidings were in truth a blow to her, 
but because others—this lady, for instance 
—would think that she suffered. 
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“TI am afraid it is so,” said Miss 


Houghton. 

“She may have twenty, for what I 
care,” said Mary, recovering herself. 

“T think Lord George ought to know.” 

“Of course I shall tell him what you 
told me. Iam sorry that he is not nice, 
that’s all. I should have liked a brother- 
in-law whom I could have loved. And I 
wish he had married an English woman. 
I think English women are best for English 
men.” 

“T think so too. Iam afraid you will 
none of you like the lady. She cannot 
speak a word of English. Of course you 
will use my name in telling Lord George. 
I heard it all from a friend of mine, who 
is married to one of the Secretaries at the 
Embassy.” Then the gentlemen came in, 
and Mary began to be ina hurry to get 
away that she might tell this news to her 
husband. 

In the meantime Guss Mildmay made 
her complaints, deep but not loud. She 
and Mrs. Houghton had been very intimate 
as girls, knew each other’s secrets, and 
understood each other’s characters. “ Why 
did you have him to such a party as 
this ?” said Guss. 

“T told you he was coming.” 

“But you didn’t tell me about that 
young woman. You put him next to her 
on purpose to annoy me.” 

“That's nonsense. You know as well 
as I do that nothing can come of it. You 
must drop it, and you’d better do it at 
ence. You don’t want to be known as 
the girl who is dying for the love of a 
man she can’t marry. That’s not your 
métier.” 

“That’s my own affair. If I choose to 
stick to him, you, at least, ought not to 
cross me.” 

“ But he won’t stick to you. Of course 
he’s my cousin, and I don’t see why he’s 
to be supposed never to say a word to 
anyone else, when it’s quite understood 
that you’re not going to have one another. 
What’s the good of being a dog in the 
manger ? ” 

“ Adelaide, you never had any heart! ” 

“Of course not; or, if I had, I knew 
how to get the better of so troublesome 
an appendage. I hate hearing about 
hearts. If he’d take you to-morrow you 
wouldn’t marry him ?” 

“ Yes, I would.” 

“T don’t believe it. I don’t think you’d 
be so wicked. Where would you live, 
and how? How long would it be before 





you hated each other? MHearts! As if 
hearts weren’t just likeanything else, which 
either you can, or you cannot, afford your- 
self. Do you think I couldn’t go and fall 
in love to-morrow, and think it the best 
fun in the world? Of course it’s nice to 
have a fellow like Jack always ready. to 
spoon, and sending one things, and riding 
with one, and all that. I don’t know any 
young woman in London would like it 
better than I should. But I can’t afford 
it, my dear, and so I don’t do it.” 

“It seems to me you are going to do it 
with your old lover?” 

“Dear Lord George! I swear it’s only 
to bring Mary down a peg, because she’s 
so proud of her nobleman. And then 
he is handsome! But, my dear, I’ve 
pleased myself. I have got a house over 
my head, and a carriage to sit in, and 
servants to wait on me, and I’ve settled 
myself. Do you do likewise, and you 
shall have your Lord George, or Jack De 
Baron, if he pleases; only don’t go too 
far with him.” 

“ Adelaide,” said the other, “I’m not 
good, but you’re downright bad.” Mrs. 
Houghton only laughed, as she got up 
from her seat to welcome the gentlemen: 
as they entered the room. 

Mary, as soonas the door of the brougham 
had been closed upon her and her husband, 
began to tell her story. ‘“ What do you 
think Miss Houghton has told me ?” 

Lord George, of course, could have no 
thoughts about it, and did not at first 
very much care what the story might have 
been. “She says that your brother was 
married ever so long ago!” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Lord George, 
suddenly and angrily. 

“A year before we were married I 
mean.” 

“I don’t believe it.” 

“And she says that they have a son.” 

“What!” 

“That there is a baby, a boy. She has 
heard it all from some friend of hers at 
Rome.” 

“ Tt can’t be true.” 

“She said that I had better tell you. 
Does it make you unhappy, George?” 
To this he made no immediate answer. 
“ What can it matter whether he was 
married two months ago or two years? 
It does not make me unhappy ;” as she 
said this, she locked herself close into his 
arm. 

‘‘Why should he deceive us? That 
would make me unhappy. If he had 
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married in a proper way and had a family, 
here in England, of course I should have 
been glad. I should have been loyal to 
him as I am to the others. But if this be 
true, of course it will make me unhappy. 
I do not believe it. It is some gossip.” 

“T could not but tell you.” 

“Tt is some jealousy. There was a 
time when they said that Brotherton 
meant to marry her.” 

“What difference could it make to 
her? Of course we all know that he is 
married. I hope it won’t make you 
unhappy, George.” But Lord George 
was unhappy, or at any rate was moody, 
and would talk no more then on that 
subject, or any other. But in truth the 
matter rested on his mind all the night. 





A CARLIST CHIEF. 
IN THREE PARTS. PART I, 


“THat man, my friend, is the famous 
partisan leader Rosas.” 

This was in reply to a question which 
I had addressed to one of General Elio’s 
aides, who was standing by my side ona 
balcony of the Café de los Leones, over- 
looking the plaza of Estella. The date 
was the 4th of November, 1873, the féte- 
day of Don Carlos ; and, in honour of this 
event, a buall-fight on a small scale was 
being held in ,the far-famed Legitimist 
centre of Navarre. 

There was something humorously reck- 
less about the rejoicings which my com- 
panions and I had ridden in from the front 
to witness. Moriones, the then Republican 
general,* was advancing by Losarcos and 
Sesma, at the head of sixteen thousand 
men, and the previous day I had accom- 
panied Generel Elio, the Carlist com- 
mander-in-chief, on a reconnaissance, 
which he dared not push beyond Allo, 
Dicastillo, and Barberiv, say ten or twelve 
miles from Estella itself. The Legitimist 
forces were absurdly weak when com- 
pared with those of the enemy, though 
the three or four thousand royalist troops 
would have the advantage of position and 
some hastily-constructed trenches. Still 
matters looked anything but encouraging, 
and if Moriones took it into his head to press 
forward, he and his men might by chance 
reach the much-coveted city in time to 
cut their steaks from the bulls, which were 
doomed to be sacrificed in the day’s sports. 





.* The pronunciamento which made Alfonso king 
did not take place till the beginning of 1875. 





However, the inhabitants, whocould plainly 
hear the occasional firing at the advanced 
posts, and now and again the echoing 
boom of a couple of mountain howitzers, 
appeared to be altogether indifferent to 
approaching danger, and to be thoroughly 
bent on loyally féting their chosen prince 
and enjoying themselves to the utmost. 
Who cared for Moriones and his ladrones 
of républicanos? Was not one volunteer 
soldier for “God, country, and king” 
worth a dozen guiris? And so, whenever 
the sound of cannon or rifle firing reached 
the plaza of Estella, boinas—Carlist bon- 
nets—were tossed aloft, handkerchiefs 
waved, and thonsands of ‘throats shouted 
“ Viva el Rey.” 

The plaza of Estella, having a covered 
way on three of its sides, after the fashion 
of the piazza of Covent Garden, and on 
its fourth the facade of the church of 
St. Juan, was turbulent with movement 
and sound. The balconies of the brightly- 
coloured and quaintly-frescoed houses 
were thronged with spectators, and it was 
a marvel to me how the airy structures bore 
the weight and did not give way beneath 
the excited, gesticulating masses, which 
were perched in front of every window. 
Countless fans were opening and shutting 
and fluttering in the breeze, which sighed 
gently from the south through a flood of 
golden sunshine, for November, even in 
Northern Spain, is not the month familiar 
to us in England. And the signoras and 
signoritas who deftly coquetted with this 
eminently Iberian toy, looked their bravest, 
gracefully costumed inthe black dresses and 
mantillas which are worn in preference by 
Spanish women on all great festive gather- 
ings. Nor was there any monotony of 
colour, for inlaid in these ebon groups 
were the scarlet boinas and laced tunics 
of the Carlist officers, who, careless of 
Moriones and his advancing force, were 
skirmishing actively with the Pepitas, the 
Juanitas, and Rosalias. One balcony, mid- 
way in the plazza to the right, was all ablaze 
with bright hues—it was that fronting 
the reception-room of the so-called pa- 
lacio, in which the Pretender had taken 
up his quarters. In the centre stood the 
towering form of Don Carlos, clothed in 
the fnll splendour of the uniform of a 
captain-general, and by his side, talking 
to him with animation, was the Dona 
Blanca in a semi-military, amazonian 
riding-dress, her luxuriant brown hair 
gathered carelessly under a jauntily-worn 
crimson boina, tufted by a drooping gold 
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tassel. The flowing robe was caught up 
and thrown over the left arm, allowing a 
glimpse to the knee of the bewrinkled, 
silyer-spurred, patent leather cavalry-boot. 
Close by, her husband, the Infante Don 
Alfonso, the prince’s brother, was chatting 
with the Duke della Rocca, comptroller of 
the household, and the remaining space was 
filled by staff-officers and chamberlains. 
The centre of the plaza had been boarded 
round to the height of five feet ; beyond this 
barrier, were those of the inhabitants who 
were not fortunate enough to have balconies 
at their disposal—the peasantry from the 
neighbouring country and villages, and 
the soldiers of the two Carlist battalions 
forming the garrison of the place. There 
was no gaudily-dressed cuadrilla of mounted 
picadores, banderilléros, and espadas. In 
the arena stood a group of volunteers, 
their striped mantas thrown loosely over 
the shoulder, and at their head an aide-de- 
camp of Dorrégarry, his gold aiguilettes 
glistening in the sun, and a naked rapier 


‘in his hand; he was to act the part of 


espada and give the coup de grace, while 
the volunteers were to fill the rdle of 
banderilléros. 

The gate by which the bulls were to enter 
had just been unbarred, and in a second a 
young beast bounded forth, furiously lashing 
his flanks and tossing his head impatiently 
from side to side. The group immediately 
scattered, one or two less venturesome than 
the others, and deeming discretion the better 
part of valour, even leaping the barrier 
to fall pellmell amidst the vociferating, 
taunting spectators. Their flight was the 
signal for a roar of “ Bravo toro!” and 
like any human gladiator acknowledging 
the plaudits of the crowd, whose only de- 
sire was to see him killed or killing, the 
bull paused in his onward rush and 
glared to right and left. The busi- 
ness of the aide-de-camp was not yet 
to commence, and he had retired to the 
farther extremity of the arena, leaving to 
the banderilléros the task of exciting the 
animal to frenzy. But for a moment there 
was a period of inaction, the banderilléros 
not seeming to relish their adversary, who 
unmistakably meant mischief. One, how- 
ever, stood alone, quietly rolling a cigarette 
and shrugging his broad shoulders as he 
glanced contemptuously at his hesitating 
companions. The crowd now became im- 
patient, the men shaking their clenched 
fists and shouting themselves hoarse with 
the cry of ‘“‘Cobardes!” Still the isolated 
banderilléro manipulated his tobacco, appa- 





rently heedless of the clamour, while the 
others shuffled about nervously, carefully 
avoiding, however, to decrease their dis- 
tance from the bull. 

*Cobardes! cobardes!” yelled the 
exasperated spectators, indignant at this 
cautious mode of proceeding. ‘ Cowards ! 
cowards! What, are you frightened of 
this poor little heast ? ” 

There may have been two opinions as 
to his being a poor little beast; for my 
part, although he was only a novillo or 
young one, I found him marvellously well 
grown, and apparently quite equal to the 
occasion ; and so the bulk of the banderil- 
léros seemed to think. But, surely, flesh 
and blood could not long bear the taunt- 
ing sarcasms unmoved! Sarely the ban- 
derilléros who had voluntarily courted 
danger, that their prowess might be 
witnessed and approved by countless 


bright eyes, were not going to yield the . 


field without some semblance of fight. 
There was a tightening of fajas or waist- 
girding scarves, there was a movement 
to right and left, and then, smarting 
under a final shout of derision, one of 
the band rushed forward and waved his 
manta in front of the bull. The beast, 
for an instant, seemed startled and be- 
wildered—but only for an instant; then 
lowering his head, he, with a loud bellow 
of defiance, charged straight at his ad- 
versary. The man, instead of making a 
demi-volte to either side, turned to escape 
in the same direction the animal was 
coming, his foot caught in the trailing 
manta, he butted forward to the ground, 
and in a moment the bull’s horns were 
prodding furiously at the helpless heap. 

“Bravo toro! bravo toro!” yelled the 
crowd, beside themselves with delight. 
“Bravo toro! bravo toro!” Ah, that 
was something worth seeing; that was 
better than the commencement promised ; 
someone seemed likely to get hurt; and 
so, after all, the proceedings might afford 
a little pleasurable excitement! And the 
toro, encouraged by the plaudits which he 
evidently accepted as his due, had already 
sent the manta flying into the air; and, 
having trampled and prodded the fallen 
man, from beneath whom the blood was 
flowing, was now preparing to elevate 
him in the same fashion. Vainly the 
unskilled banderillérosgyrated atadistance 
round the infuriated animal; he was not 
to be coaxed from the prostrate foe, whose 
account he seemed bent on settling before 
dealing with the others. 
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The clamour had now ceased, for really 
there appeared to be but little likelihood 
of escape for the unfortunate man; and 
desirous as were the spectators of seeing 
a moderate amount of bloodshed, they 
had not quite counted on such a cul- 
minating episode as one of the performers 
being killed outright. That was the fate 
reserved for the bull; the other actors 
were only expected to take their chance 
of a moderate amount of mangling. My 
eyes had wandered with a sickening feeling 
from the senseless mass which the animal 
was poking into position for the final toss, 
and had rested on the isolated banderilléro 
who, with the greatest calmness, had just 
struck a match and lit the carefully- 
rolled cigarette. His attention, as yet, 
had apparently scarcely been arrested by 
the dangerous position of his comrade. 
It was evident the others could achieve 
nothing, and, for some reason or other, 
I felt that there was the only hope. As 
my gaze rested upon him, a fleecy white 
vapour curled from under the black 
moustache; the manta was taken from 
the shoulder and shaken out, and a dozen 
slouching though rapid strides placed 
him over the fallen man. Then the 
manta, with a turn of the wrists, enveloped 
the head and horns of the beast, which 
backed abruptly to clear itself. But it 
was of noavail. This was a more cunning 
adversary than the first; and despite 
furious jerking, the animal was compelled 
steadily to retreat. Then the banderilléro, 
executing a demi-volte, glided swiftly 
backwards, coaxingly trailing the manta 
and exciting the bull to a succession of 
charges. It seemed as though every up- 
thrust of the horns must reach some 
portion of the new champion’s form; but 
with a leisurely half-turn to right or left 
—the manta all the while kept flapping 
before the animal’s eyes—the cool and 
collected banderilléro led the enraged 
beast to the most distant part of the 
arena, and there he kept him in dangerous 
play, while the seriously injured man was 
being removed. It was now that the 
suppressed emotion of the spectators found 
vent in shonts of deafening applause, to 
which the hero of the moment seemed 
utterly indifferent. Stolidly he continued 


the hazardous game, puffing the smokefrom | 





example of the one man had not been 
without its effect, for those who had 
hitherto hesitated, now came up boldly to 
their work ; and seeing this, he who had 
as yet achieved everything gathered his 
manta, quitted the contest, and strolled 
quietly away, rolling a fresh cigarette. It 
was in answer to the question I had put 
to my companion about this m+n, that he 
replied : 

“That man, my friend, is the famous 
partisan leader Rosas.” 

Again I turned to look at the man 
whose exploits, even at this early stage of 
the internecine struggle, had already been 
trumpeted abroad. He was now leaning, 
in careless attitude, against the barrier, 
and I cannot say that after a searching 
glance I found his appearance prepos- 
sessing. The dead, expressionless eyes 
were shadowed by thick black brows, the 
mouth was all but concealed under the 
falling moustache; yet there was a cruel 
downward cutting at each corner, and the 
swarthy features generally, in their immo- 
bility, were not pleasant to look upon. 
Not that the face was absolutely ill- 
looking, but it was a countenance scarcely 
calculated to awaken sympathy, and one 
certainly that would more readily kindle 
to evil passions than kindly feelings. The 
head was covered by a scarlet, gold- 
tasselled boina, from beneath which fell 
the ends of a gaudy-coloured kerchief, 
which tightly bound the closely-cropped 
hair. A pink-striped shirt, thrown open to 
display the muscular throat ; red trousers, 
girded at the waist by a blue faja or scarf; 
and sandals, protecting the otherwise naked 
feet, completed a not unpicturesque cos- 
tume. To this must be added the manta 
of brilliant hues, now draped loosely 
about the shoulders. Snch was Rosas, the 
partisan chief of Navarre, as I first saw 
him. 

Having introduced the personage with 
whom I have to deal, it is not necessary 
that I should describe minutely the vary- 
ing episodes of the bull-fight, which filled 
the entireafternoon. Suffice it to say, that 
four novillos were tortured and maddened, 
before being finally disposed of by the not- 
over-dexterous espada. In addition to the 
grievously mutilated man, who, lafterwards 
heard, wasall but dead, two other banderil- 


his lips at each abrupt turn, the heavy | léros were tossed and more or less lacerated, 


immobile features betraying no sign of 
excitement; and thus he occupied the bull’s 


| 


to the intense appreciation of the spectators ; 
but so far as Rosas was concerned, he only 


attention till the other banderilléros had | came to the front when matters looked 


retaken their places in the arena. The/| ugly, or when the uncertain espada re- 
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quired the doomed animal to be penned 
into position for the final thrust. 

That evening the dinner-party at the 
Fonda de Espana was unusually large, a 
number of officers having ridden in to offer 
their respects to the Pretender on the 
occasion of his féte, and to witness the 
exhibition which was made its principal 
attraction. It was very natural that the 
conversation should be led to the inci- 
dents of the bull-fight, a subject on 
which Spaniards will discourse as elo- 
quently as will sporting Englishmen on 
the Derby, the Grand National, or the 
Oxford and Cambridge boat-race. I had 
observed that though I might not alto- 
gether appreciate, as I should do, the 
“scenes in the circle” which had glad- 
dened the hearts of the people of Estella, 
yet I could not withhold my admiration for 
the cool, nonchalant courage displayed by 
Rosas, about whose appearance, however, 
there was something I did not like. 

“You are right there,” exclaimed, from 
across the table, a captain of the Guias del 
Roy; “‘he certainly is not prepossessing, 
and, though I have met him at least a 
dozen times, and almost intimately, in out- 
post villages, I never saw him smile. Those 
dead, dark, heavy eyes, when they do 
glance on you, are utterly expressionless ; 
besides, he never looks you steadily in the 
face: his gaze no sooner meets yours than 
it wanders restlessly away. So far aslam 
personally concerned, I should not wish to 
number him among my enemies, neither 
should I care to count him as a friend.” | 

“He is a démonio,” hazarded a young 
lieutenant, sending his cigarette smoke to 
float in a series of rings above the table. 

“That may be,” observed a middle-aged 
commandante, “but then he is just the 
kind of démonio we want in such a 
struggle as we are waging. Though I 
am a Spaniard myself, and we have a 
foreigner at the table, I freely confess that 
we are not altogether very reliable among 
ourselves, and not unfrequently those 
whom we believe devoted to the cause 
we have espoused are simply engaged in 
selling us to the opposite party.” 

Here there were some protesting ex- 
clamations, shrugging of shoulders, and 
great puffing of cigarettes. But the com- 
mandante took no notice of the interrup- 
tion, and continued : 

“T say that such a man as Rosas is 
necessary to such a cause as ours. He is 
well acquainted with the country in which 
he works, and should know something. of 





the people. Friend and foe speak the 
same language, and a four-hours’ march 
does not divide the Carlist from the Re- 
publican force. Well, Moriones is either at 
Sesma or Losarcos; General Elio is at Bar- 
beriu, and the king is here. Now itis very 
reasonable to suppose that many people in 
Estella and Dicastillo are on intimate terms 
with some among the inhabitants of Sesma 
and Losarcos ; and as to the peasantry, they 
are always meeting each other, either in 
our lines or in the lines of the enemy. 
This being the case, no one will, I pre- 
sume, pretend that all manner of influences 
are not brought into play, and that there 
is not a vast amount of espionage practised 
to our prejudice. Rosas is the very man to 
deal with this evil, and his summary mode 
of proceeding when he does catch a spy is 
just the very thing to strike terror, and not 
encourage others to follow thesamecalling.” 

While these observations were being 
made a newcomer had entered the room, 
divested himself of his sword, and drawn 
a chair to the table. Having hastily swal- 
lowed his soup and drank a glass of 
wine, he looked round and said: “Ah, 
you are talking about Rosas. Well, I have 
to thank him for the dinner I shall eat 
to-night.” 

‘“* How so—how so 

“T have been sent in to order him to 
the extreme front at once. Moriones is 
very restless, and the general is anxious 
to find out what he means doing; so Rosas 
and his men are wanted to bag half-a-dozen 
guiris, more or less, for information. By- 
the-way, I heard of an incident yesterday, 
at Dicastillo, which, if true, places the 
cabecilla’s mode of procedure in a some- 
what unpleasant light.” 

“Tell it to us,” was echoed by a dozen 
voices; and in obedience to the universally 
expressed wish the officer related what 
follows. 

“Let it be understood,” he commenced, 
“that I am simply repeating the story as 
it was told to me, though the man from 
whom I had it, a well-to-do farmer and a 
stanch Carlist, swore by all the saints 
that every word was gospel. It appeared 
he has a cousin serving with the cabecilla’s 
partida, and from the way he spoke of the 
irregular leader I should think he held 
him in great admiration, coupled with a 
wholesome terror. 

“Not a week ago, when Moriones was 
initiating his forward movement, Rosas, 
with a score of his men, left our lines to 
beat up the outlying country towards. 
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Viana, the route by which it was pre- 
sumed the Republicans would advance. 
Retracing his steps at night by an out-of- 
the-way track in the neighbourhood of 
Sesma, he came suddenly at a turn of the 
rocky path—you are aware that abarcas 
(sandals) deaden the footfall—on an in- 
dividual proceeding in the direction from 
which the partida had come. The man, 
apparently a peasant, moved to one side, 
passing the salutation of ‘Good-night, may 
God go with you’—and continued his way. 

“*“ Halt!’ cried Rosas; and two of the 
partida laid hands on the night-walker, 
just as he was about to spring into a 
thicket which led down to a deep ravine. 

“*Who are you, and what are you doing 
here?’ asked the cabecilla, lighting a 
match, and approaching it to the man’s 
face. ‘ Ah, it’s you, Francisco! We have 
not met for a long time. I thought you 
quiet in your home at Viana.’ 

“* Yes, it’s me, and youare my old friend 
Rosas—I have been to Allo about some 
pigs, and am now returning as I came, 
the puercos were too dear.’ 

“*Ah, the puercos were too dear, were 
they? Well, better luck next time. It 
is not often that you and I meet, and as 
there is a little tavern near here, we'll 
have a glass of wine for old acquaintance’ 
sake.’ 

“<«But I want to get home; besides, at 
this late hour the tavern will be closed.’ 

“* Bah, a brief halt by the way cannot 
make much difference, and as to the tavern 
being shut, the landlord will open for me, 
never fear;’ and the cabecilla, placing his 
hand on FI'rancisco’s shoulder, forced him, 
despite his hesitation and unwillingness, 
to turn back. 

“The miserable, isolated inn was soon 
reached ; it stood in a hollow far distant 
from any other habitation, and, as may 
be surmised, was silent and in darkness. 
A blow on the door from the but-2nd of 
a rifle had the desired effect; a shutter 
was unbolted, and a voice demanded who 
was there? ‘It’s I, Rosas.’ ‘ Bueno, 
bueno,’ was the reply, and in a few 
minutes the cabecilla and his guest, 
accompanied by two of the partidas, were 
admitted to the basement room; the 
remainder of the irregulars grouped them- 
selves round the entrance. 

““Some wine having been brought, the 
landlord was told he would be called if 
wanted, and as the door closed, Rosas 
drew up two chairs. 

***Come, Francisco!’ exclaimed the cabe- 








cilla, filling a couple of glasses and pushing 
one to his old friend, ‘ here’s to you,’ and 
nodding to each other both drank. Then 
folding his arms on the table, Rosas leaned 
and said: ‘I can’t quite understand forward 
why you should go all the way to Allo to 
buy pigs when there are any quantity to 
be had in the neighbourhood of Viana ; 
besides, you have chosen a strange hour 
and a roundabout path for your journey 
home. By-the-way, do you happen to 
have a pass from the Carlist commandante 
at Allo?’ 

“*A pass—no, what should I want 
with a pass? The roads are open, no 
one stopped me coming, and I did not 
expect to be stopped going back.’ 

“*Well, you see, my good friend, you 
were mistaken. You know, of course, that 
I command the partida of Navarre, and that 
I have to be very particular about people 
circulating between the lines , 

“* Yes, yes, I have heard—but you and 
I are old comrades, and——’ 

“* And it’s for that reason I have asked 
you to drink a glass of wine to make 
matters as pleasant as possible. Now see 
here, amigo mio, I don’t believe a word 
about the pigs; if you expected that I 
should do so, you must have looked upon 
me as a puerco myself, and you are too 
much of a caballero for that. Come, you 
had better tell the truth, Francisco.’ 

“<The truth ? I am telling the truth! 
I swear by all the saints ; 

*“** Hush, don’t swear, it would be awk- 
ward to add to your sins just now. Well, 
as you won’t make a clean confession 
I must take the matter into my own 
hands ;’ and at a sign from the cabecilla, 
the two partidas advanced and seized the 
trembling man, each by a wrist. Then 
Rosas proceeded to a personal search, 
turning out the pockets of the panta- 
loons, unwinding the sash, removing the 
sandals from the feet, and examining 
the inner lining of the boina. There was 
nothing, and he was about to give the 
thing up when one of the partidas leaned 
forward and whispered. On _ hearing 
what was said, the cabecilla grasped the 
arm the man had held and tore the wrist- 
band from the sleeve. The hem was 
quickly slit open—a paper fell to the 
ground. It was at once picked up and 
carried to the yellow flaring wick. 

“** Ah, ah, Francisco!’ exclaimed Rosas, 
after carefully spelling over the document, 
‘it seems I was right not to believe the 
story about the pigs. Why, you have a 
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statement here of every Carlist battalion 
round Estella, the number of men in each, 
the officers commanding, and Heaven 
knows what. I am very sorry, amigo 
mio, that your curiosity should have led 
you into trouble, but I am sadly afraid 
this bit of paper will prove your death- 
warrant.’ 

“Francisco had become deathly pale, his 
limbs trembled under him, and at the last 
words which fell from the cabecilla’s lips 
he sank to his knees, and exclaimed in an 
agony of supplication : 

“* For the sake of God! For the Holy 
Virgin! By our old friendship P 

“But Rosas turned impatiently away 
and lit a cigarette. 

“Then the terrified wretch crawled to 
the cabecilla’s feet, seized his hand, and 
begged that he would have mercy, that he 
would not let his men shoot him. That 
misery, that the direst poverty had driven 
him in an evil moment to listen to an agent 
of the Republicans; that as yet he had 
= them no infermation; that this was 

is first visit to the Carlist lines; that he 
would be the slave of Don Carlos; that he 
had cousins serving with the Legitimists. 

«There, there,’ replied Rosas to the 
passionate outburst, ‘ there, get up, amigo 
mio, I promise that my men shall not shoot 
you. Come, I thought you made of better 
stuff, that you had more courage; here, 
drink your wine ;’ and he handed him the 
untouched glass, which rattled against the 
poor fellow’s teeth, as he partially spilled 
and partially swallowed the contents. 

“*Then I shall not be shot by your 
men ?’ 

*“SNo, I have told you so; come, sit 
down, there is a cigarette. Will you 
smoke P’” 

“With an intense sigh of relief, Fran- 
cisco fell back into a chair. His glass was 
again refilled, and when the cigarette was 
finished, another offered. Few words were 
passed during the next ten minutes—the 
reprieved man was in a state of nervous 
excitement, and he drank freely without 
being asked. At length Rosas leaned for- 
ward and placed his hand on Francisco’s 
arm. 

“¢T have promised,’ said the cabecilla, 
in quiet measured tones, ‘that my men 
shall not shoot you.’ 

“Yes, yes, like the good friend that you 
are.’ 

“*Hush, do not interrupt me. It is 
because I am, as you say, your good friend, 
that Ido not hand you over to them. They 








have been marching since daylight by 
rough roads, and are tired. Their hands 
tremble, their aim might be unsteady, and 
you might be made to suffer; and so, 
amigo mio, I mean to arrange your 
business myself—I never fail.’ 

“As Rosas thus calmly and delibe- 
rately spoke, the countenance of Francisco 
changed from an expression of confiding 
interest to one of horror—his jaw fell, 
and with it the half-smoked cigarette. 

“«* Ah, ah,’ croaked he, with a miserable 
attempt at a chuckle, ‘you are joking, 
ah, ah!’ 

“* Amigo mio, make no mistake, I am 
in earnest, and mean what I say—I never 
joke;’ and the lustreless, expressionless 
eyes, of which someone here has spoken, 
were fixed steadily on the again abject and 
trembling man. 

“¢ But, Rosas,’ gasped the terror-stricken 
spy, starting to his feet, ‘ you will not, dare 
not do this; ah, ah!’ and he laughed reck- 
lessly, ‘ah, ah! confess that you only wish 
to try me, that : 

“* My friend, you little know me when 
you say I dare not. Once more Iam in 
earnest, and if you wish to make your 





peace with Heaven, you had better do so . 


at once.’ 

“*Make my peace with Heayen—how 
can I, and no priest to hear my confession P 
Take me to Estella, that I may, at least, be 
judged.’ 

“* Bah, bah! it’s useless your wasting 
words and time. There is no need to 
trouble a court-martial. Come, take my 
advice ; either say your prayers in yonder 
corner, or else sit down quietly to a final 
glass and another cigarette.’ 

“As may be imagined, Francisco did 
not readily abandon the hope of moving 
the cabecilla to mercy. He begged and 
prayed to be allowed to live, he reminded 
him of many incidents of their boyhood, 
he promised a considerable sum of money, 
which he had hid away, and of which no 
one knew but himself, he entreated for 
sufficient delay that his wife and child 
might be sent for, but it was of no avail; 
the partida chief remained obdurate. At 
length, growing impatient, the latter said : 

***Come, since you will neither pray, 
smoke, nor drink, we had better finish,’ 
and he rose to his feet. 

“ Francisco, with a bound, was across 
the room at once, striving to unbar the 
window which looked out on the back, but 
he was quickly seized by the two partidas 
and dragged down. 
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“* Now this is behaving foolishly,’ said 
Rosas ; ‘ you see you are powerless. Again, 
will you have another glass and a smoke ? 
Come, I do not wish to be unfriendly ; and 
I should like to see you as comfortable as 
possible at the last.’ 

“* Yes, yes,’ replied the now thoroughly 
beaten man, sinking into a chair. ‘ Yes, 
give me wine, and plenty of it. And see 
here,’ he continued, with something like a 
smile hovering at the corners of his mouth, 
‘see here, since the smoke is to be final, let it 
be a long one—not a cigarette, but a cigar.’ 

“The landlord was summoned and de- 
sired to replenish the pitcher, and as Rosas 
possessed nothing but cigarettes he was 
also told to bring a puro. 

“*The longest and thickest that you 
have,’ echoed Francisco, despondently. 

“And so the wine and cigar were 
brought, and the cabecilla again resumed 
his seat fronting Francisco, whose glass 
he kept continually filled. Under the 
influence of the liquor the poor wretch 
grew recklessly humorous, affecting to 
treat the whole affair as a capital joke, 
over which he and Rosas would laugh at 
some future day. But whenever his some- 
what unsteady gaze rested on the cold, 
expressionless face of the cabecilla he 
seemed at once to realise his position, and 
instinctively he stopped smoking. Then 
he would quarrel with the quality of the 
puro, complaining that he could not get 
it to burn, and making all kinds of dif- 
ficulties when endeavouring to relight it. 
Rosas at length started impatiently to his 
feet, saying that he really must bring the 
matter to an end. 

““* A compact is a compact,’ exclaimed 
Francisco, in a thick, unsteady voice. ‘You 
have agreed to my smoking a last cigar; 
if you want me to finish, you had better 
give me one that will draw. Here, it’s 
out again,’ and he leaned swayingly to- 
wards the lamp, missing the wick each 
time he approached it. 

“Rosas was now pacing to and fro, 
halting occasionally to watch the appa- 
rently fatile efforts of the miserable wretch 
to rekindle the puro. Suddenly he came 
to a determination. The revolver was 
drawn from its leather sheath; a couple 
of strides of the sandalled feet brought 
him silently to the back of the doomed 
man; the muzzle was quickly placed at 
the nape of the neck; there was a sharp 
report, and Francisco and his troubles 
were at an end. 

“Such, gentlemen, is the story as I had 


it; not absolutely word for word, for the 
individual who related it to me crowded it 
with dramatic incident, after the fashion 
of the Sonthern Navarrese; and from the 
minuteness of the details that fell from 
his lips, I should judge the cousin he 
alluded to as serving with Rosas was one 
of the two men present during this ter- 
rible tavern episode.” 





KING’S COMBE. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. CHAPTER 


Tue next morning at breakfast, Jim— 
the Dandy, as his brothers called him— 
publicly announced his intention of going 
to church. I sat next to Percy and mur- 
mured, “ The little parsoness.” 

“Keep your eyes open,” returned “Clever 
Combe,” oracularly, also under his breath. 

I did open them when Rutherford, 
adding indolently that there was nothing 
better to do, said that he thought he should 
go; and Dick said briefly, “So shall I;” 
and Cuthbert followed suit with a discon- 
tented, ‘‘ Then I suppose I’m booked!” 

Of course gentlemanly Percy was going. 

I came down for church in good time, 
but no one was yet ready. Nobody had a 
prayer-book except Percy, who was duti- 


II. 





fully waiting to escort his sister; the 
servants were running about for books, 
followed by the expectant worshippers 
with imprecations; so I started by myself, 
unnoticed in the general excitement. 

The church was not far off; genuinely 
Norman, with heavy pillars and small 
windows—a sturdy little building almost 
hidden by trees. I was very early. Inside 
the church stood an old man, pulling a 
couple of knotted ropes, and leaving off 
from time to time to wipe his face with 
his handkerchief; and a double row of 
children in the agonies of catechism. 
Facing them sat the little parsoness. 

She took me by surprise, for she was 
well-dressed, well-bred, and a beauty. A 
little brown beauty, quite free from the 
conventional brunette vivacity—she looked 
up with a pair of sweet dark eyes, as she 
drew a couple of heavy little rustics out 
of my way. I walked meditatively on to 
the big square Combe pew. What a 
charming little creature! and what a pity 
that she should throw herself away upon 
that great hulking Combe! 

I was pleased, as much for his own sake 
as for his pretty daughter's, to recognise 
in the rector, as he walked up the aisle, an 








old college-chum, John Irwin. 
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I thought he stared from his desk when 
he saw the whole Combe family file in, 
but the vigorous nudging and nodding of 
the yokels was still more expressive. 

Dick sat next to me, and Rutherford 
nearest to the door; and when, as we 
were all standing up, the little parsoness 
came softly in and stole into her father’s 
pew in the next aisle, she carried their 
two pairs of eyes with her, and kept them, 
with but short intervals, during the whole 
service. 

The Dandy, poor fellow, was seated 
opposite to me, whence he could not get 
a glimpse of her without ricking his neck. 
He turned round devoutly when we stood 
up, and when the sermon began and that 
consolation was denied him, he folded his 
arms and went to sleep, while his sister 
decorously roused him from time to time 
with a brass-bound church service. 

While we were waiting in the church- 
yard after service, according to country 
custom, I hoping for a chance of renewing 
acquaintance with my old friend, his 
daughter came out. Rutherford and Dick 
contented themselves with raising their 
hats, but James went up and spoke to her. 
Percy came to me, looking much amused. 

“Let me show youa short cut home, Sir 
George.” 

“Thank you, I am waiting to shake 
hands with your pastor, in whom I have 
recognised an old friend.” 

“You had better come with me, Sir 
George; he won’t be out for another half- 
hour. The fact is, Mr. Irwin is a martyr 
to his principles; he insists that all the 
rheumatic and infirm brethren, who can’t 
escape him, you know, in his pastoral 
calls, shall put in an appearance at church 
on Sunday ; so they take it out in religious 
consolation in the church porch, while 
his roast mutton is spoiling. A hunting 
country is fatal to rustic simplicity—the 
sheep get foxy!” 

I took his advice, and walked on with 
him. 

*“* What do you think of our rural beauty, 
Sir George? Very picturesquely devout, 
isn’t she ?” 

{ did not much like this cynical tone 
upon such a subject. 

“She is very pretty,” I replied, briefly. 

“ Yes, she is pretty enough to turn the 
heads of the whole lot of those silly 
Combes. In fact, she has done great 
execution already; Rutherford and Dick 
will settle the Dandy between them, I 
expect, big as he is.” 


“The squire seems to have no idea how 
much mischief ‘the little chit’ has done ?” 

“No; isn’t it wonderful, what the 
Lubishire air and friction with Lubishire 
wits can do for even the squire? He 
would never suspect Rutherford of such 
folly; and as for Dick, if the squire gave 
it a thought, he would say that, being a 
soldier, he felt bound to fall in love with 
every pretty face he saw.” 

* But they seem to let Jim have it all 
his own way.” 

“The fact is, colonel, I believe Dick 
and the Rider are both too hard hit to be 
noisy ; but they can’t go on much longer 
without clashing; they are at daggers 
drawn already.” 

“ Has the lady no preference ? ” 

“Tt is dangerous to answer for a lady’s 
heart. Let us say she is making up her 
mind. Balance the chances: you see it 
is not exactly a case of Wealth versus 
Whiskers, for the Rider is not bad-looking; 
still, Dick has the pull personally, though 
he is not so tall; then he is a scapegrace, 
that is in his favour. His nickname, 
Dare-devil Dick, would do wonders with 
most women; not, perhaps, with Mary 
Irwin.” 

Percy’s words implied a compliment, 
but there was a sneer lurking about his 
mouth. 

“Then you think Rutherford will be 
the favoured one ?” 

** Well, since there is really a conversion 
involved in either case, the little parsoness 
may reason that it were better worth 
while to save the soul of the heir!” 

“Your suggestions do credit to your 
ingenuity,” said I, rather dryly. Percy’s 
usual good-humoured cynicism seemed to 
me ill-natured bitterness now that it was 
applied to that pretty, gentle girl. But 
his tact was equal to the occasion. 

“Indeed, Sir George, it was ill-judged 
of me to make such suggestions to so 
chivalrous an old soldier. Put down my 
ill-nature, if you like, to jealousy. I 
assure you I felt a great temptation to 
enter the lists myself at one time; but 
what could a little whipper-snapper like 
me hope to do against such an array of 
bone and muscle as my three big brothers 
present.” 

Percy’s tone was by no means heart- 
broken, and I confess that, at the time, I 
gave little heed to his words. 

In the afternoon, I went again to church, 
and, to my surprise, found Dick already 





seated in a corner of the pew. He followed 
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me out, but when I looked round for him 
at the church-door, he was gone. Deter- 
mined not to miss my friend Irwin, I 
strolled about the churchyard, and came 
to an angle of the wall where an old 
mouldy tombstone, overhung by a crooked 
willow-tree, attracted my attention. 

While idly stooping down to make out 
the indistinct inscription, I heard the 
light sound of a woman’s dress a few 
yards from me, and saw through the 
branches my pretty Miss Irwin, evidently 
waiting for her father. 

Dear little domestic queen! I could 
connect “tea getting cold” with the light 
annoyance in her face, and one pretty 
little hand impatiently tapped the stone 
by which she was standing. Her father 
was coming! For I heard a quick, firm 
step; he was hurrying, not to say bolting, 
round the corner to meet his—no, not his 
daughter, for the newcomer was—Dick 
Combe! Dick, with the sulkiness melted 
at last, and the gentlest of gruff voices. 

“Mary, my darling!” and, lifting his 
hat, he bends down and kisses her, yes, 
kisses my “domestic queen,” as reverently 
as if she were a saint in a window. 

I am surprised, I admit it, and captured 
moreover, for I cannot get out of my 
corner without disturbing this idyll, or 
this plot. So I stand and wait. 

Mary is gentle and self-possessed, and 
even now looks quite mistress of the 
situation. 

“T have been waiting five minutes! ” 

“T could not help it, Mary darling; that 
confounded old lynx-eyes the squire’s got 
at Combe now came pottering down to 
church this afternoon, and he’s been 
prowling about ever since we came out. 
I dodged him round a tombstone, and 
left him making out an illegible epitaph 
with his walking-stick.” 

Did you, my pert young friend ? 

“Oh hush, Dick!” says my beauty, 
sweetly. 

Dick receives the rebuke with serious 
submission, and kisses the hand he holds, 
humbly. 

“T’ll forgive him! I'd forgive anyone 
anything now, even the Rider for looking 
at you! But”—and Dick, with a sigh of 
remembrance, began to look gloomy again 
—“TI want you to comfort me, my darling; 
I’m down on my luck, and no mistake, 
Mary—have to sell out, and the squire’s 
dead against me. Don’t think I’ve been 
going the pace all this time, Mary,” said 
he, earnestly; “I’ve been as steady as old 








time since you said you'd have me; but 
the fact is I didn’t know then how deep I 
was. You had better have taken Ruther- 
ford, or even Jim, than thrown yourself 
away on a poor devil like me,” said Dick, 
becoming suddenly bitter, and turning 
away a few steps to be brought back and 
comforted. 

“Oh, Dick, don’t say such things,” said 
Mary, laying the required hand on his big 
shoulder. 

Dick looked at the little hand, and 
turned round at once, with the most 
honest of smiles beaming in his fair face. 

** So you wear my ring!” 

“ Yes, always.” 

“My darling! But what do they say?” 

“Oh, you know papa never notices any- 
thing, and I could easily satisfy him if he 
did ask who gave it to me.” 

Dick beamed. 

‘* Mary, my little darling, whatever made 
you care for suchan uncouth brute asIam!” 

Then he broke out passionately : 

“T can’t give you up, Mary, I can’t 
give you up, though I believe I ought. 
I'll work hard to win you, and, God help 
me, I'll deserve to take care of you some 
day! But do write to me, Mary; you 
know I’d write to you if you would let 
me; but can’t you send me a line now 
and then? I don’t leave them on the 
table, as you said I should, not even the 
envelopes. I’ve got the three little notes 
I’ve had from you by heart, long ago: ‘My 
dear Dick, I hope you don’t think ae 

Mary put up her hands, laughing softly. 

“Oh, hush! You ought to have some- 
thing better to do!” 

Here Dick slid round the tombstone. 

“ Better to do than thinking of you, 
Mary; you don’t mean that. But, oh yes, 
I’ve remembered what I’ve heard you say 
about a cultivated mind, and I’ve taken 
to reading because I thought you would 
like it—read Vanity Fair, stupid book, 
but there’s a girl in it, Milly, just like you ; 
that is why 1 finished it. And I’ve read 
Harry Lorrequer ; that’s jolly, and you are 
exactly like Lady Jane! And I read 
every word in that book of Tennyson’s 
you gave me.” 

“You took, you mean!” 

‘Yes; but I don’t think I care much 
for poetry ; don’t seem to understand it all 
exactly ; but you said you liked criticising 
books with people—oh, and I like Mary 
Anne in the Mouldy Grange, because I 
thought it was like you, sometimes, 
perhaps, when I’m away.” 
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And again he bent down, wistfully. 

She only looked up, and answered, with 
her demure gentleness: “ Yes, indeed, I 
often think of you when you are away!” 

It was a very cool admission, certainly. 
Dick drew back, wounded; then he said, 
low and quickly: “‘ Mary, do you care for 
me as much as you used to do? If you 
don’t, why I—I—I don’t mind, you know, 
but——” 

He looked so miserable, so crestfallen, 
so disappointed, as he moved away, not 
looking up. 

But she did not mean to try him too 
far. She let him march on until he was 
brought up short by another tombstone, 
and then she waded through the rank 
wet grass after him, put one hand on his 
shoulder, while she slid the other into his, 
and lisped out in sweet, tender tones: 

“ Dick, you know I do.” 


As he turned, she raised her head, her | 


soft eyes shining with the smile of an 
enchantress. I could see Combe’s lip 
quiver as he heard her—looked at her. 
Then his shyness was gone. Looking 
down on her with all his love and tender- 
ness shining in his honest eyes, he locked 
her other hand in his and kissed her. 
Then he burst out, incoherently enough. 

“My own, own darling, Heaven knows 
how I love you, what I would do for you! 
You are my angel—no, don’t stop me, 
you are my true angel, the only good I 
have ever known, all the goodness and 
pureness and truth in the world to me, 
and God grant I may be worthy of you. 
I was nothing but a brute without you, 
and it is only your sweet pity that makes 
you care for me; but don’t leave off, 
Mary; as long as you care for me I'll 
fight against the world for you, but if yon 
give me up, I’m a lost man!” 

The tones of his young voice were 
bitterly earnest. 

Mary listened with tender eyes. 

“Oh, Dick, you know I love you, truly 
and dearly; don’t doubt me again, you 
dear, silly boy. But now you must let me 
go; papa will be out and coming to look 
for me. Good-bye, good-bye, dear Dick!” 

“Good-bye, my own gentle darling.” 

Drawing herself away, Mary ran lightly 
off, and Dick marched slowly round the 
corner in the opposite direction. 

Not a little interested in this unexpected 
romance, I slowly left my corner and saun- 
tered round to the church-door. There, 
wearing perfectly the appearance of having 
been waiting half an hour, lounged the in- 


genuous Dick; but he was not so sulky as 
before. 

“At last, Sir George; I hope you 
haven’t been in mischief; I’ve been 
wondering where you’d gone !” 

The flagrant hypocrisy of this simple 
youth shocked me very much; but as I 
had my own reasons for silence concerning 
the proceedings of the past ten minutes, I 
played the hypocrite too. 

And then out came the rector. He 
recognised me at once, and insisted on 
my going home to tea with them. 

“*Come you must, we are simple people, 
and our six-o’clock Sunday tea won’t take 
away your appetite for dinner at eight. 





Tell the squire I won’t keep Sir George 
long, Richard,” said he, turning to Dick, 
who looked as if he would have liked an 
invitation too. 








Dick said “All right, Mr. Irwin,” and 
marched off, while we took the path to the 
rectory. 

“T won’t have that good-for-nothing 
young fellow, or his swearing brothers, 
dangling about the house,” said my 
friend, in the judicious-parent tone. “I 
don’t wish to see my Mary married to one 
of those brutal Combes.” 

Now I had already enlisted on the other 
side, so I said : 

“* Well, Irwin, I think there’s something 
sterling in Dick Combe; and that is 
saying more for him than it would be for 
another man, considering the way those 
boys were brought up.” 

‘**No good will ever come of that lad,” 
replied the judicious parent, obstinately ; 
“unless, indeed, it should by the special 
intervention of Providence,” added he, 
recalling his professional view of the lost 
sheep. 

I had no opportunity to say more, for 
he talked of other things until we reached 
the house. 

I was introduced to the rector’s daughter, 
who skilfully guided us away from those 
theological sandbanks, upon which the well- 
read rector loved to strand his friends. 

Then the tea was brought in, and my 
lady gravely set to work with that subdued 
clatter which, when well managed, is a 
great charm of tea-making. 

She had just brought me a cup, and 
the rector, with ominous placidity, was 
beginning with: 

“T was reading yesterday a very curious 
speculation concerning——”’ when the door 
was opened by the maid, who announced : 

“Mr. Rutherford Combe !”’ 
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The rector looked surprised and annoyed. 

But Rutherford was not in the least 
discomposed by the coolness of his re- 
ception; he turned to the rector with 
stolid unconcern, and said : 

“T have to apologise for intruding upon 
you, Mr. Irwin; but I came to tell Sir 
George that he need not hurry away, for 
the squire has gone over to Dereham and 
dinner will be half an hour later; I came 
myself that I might bring your overcoat, 
Sir George, as it will be cold by the time 
you return. ” 

“Tam very much obliged to you, but I 
never catch cold,” replied I rather stiffly. 
I thought this rather officious of the thick- 
headed giant. I was not his grandfather, 
nor so infirm as he seemed to think. 

Rutherford remained quite unmoved by 
my petulance, and turned to go; when 
Mary made the best amends in her power 
for us, and asked him to have a cup of 
tea; he accepted the invitation, and took 
a seat beside her. 

My friend began again upon his dis- 
covery of the day before. He soon 
found that he must have that book 
to read me some passages. I glanced 
around for help, but my pretty ally of 
earlier in the evening was quite engrossed 
by that big Combe. A light dawned upon 
me. Perhaps Rutherford’s officiousness 
need not have worried me; perhaps I was 
only a convenient instrument, whom he 
had been using as a means of tormenting 
my pretty little tea-maker. Irwin was by 
this time full fathom five in his “ curious 
speculations,” which he was reading aloud 
to me; so I took the opportunity of look- 
ing at Dick’s beautiful lady-love and her 
stupid persecutor. 

She was looking down and listening with 
sublime patience while the impertinent 
fellow talked to her in a low voice—surely 
she could not stand it much longer! No, 
for she presently looked up; but it was 
with the very same glance which had done 
so much execution that afternoon on poor 
Dick! The rector buzzed quietly on, but I 
gave him neither eyes nor ears; I watched 
and—yes, and listened, and wished in- 
tensely to punish my fair enchantress by 
pitching her admirer out of the window. 

It was evident that her sweet eyes had 
again made great havoc; the Rider was 
locking down at her sullenly. 

“Of course you laugh at us rustics, 
Miss Irwin!” 

She looked up with the same provoking 


“Laugh at you? Oh no, indeed.” 

Cool Rutherford was losing his head; 
he growled out savagely : 

“Tt’s true you’re infernally civil to 
Dick !” 

Mary gave him a glance which was the 
most beautiful, gentle rebuke, and said 
with some dignity : 

“T have known your brother Richard 
longer than I have you, Mr. Rutherford.” 

“And that’s why you like him so much 
better ?” 

“T did not say that.” 

“ Well say it then; do you?” 

He blurted out these words, shortly and 
sharply, his cold blue eyes flashing with 
passion. 

Mary was’calm and gentle, as usual. 

“ Well—no!” 

Poor Dick, poor Rutherford! What 
fools! What a little sorceress! The 
innocent rector looked up, beaming theo- 
logy : 

“ So that’s quite conclusive, isn’t it ?” 

“ Quite,” snapped I, rising quickly, and 
looking at the clock. 

“But, my dear Irwin, I’ve been 80 
interested in—in that—what you've been 
reading, that we have been forgetting the 
time.” 

Rutherford rose, heavy and self-pos- 
sessed as usual; but his face was still 
flushed, his eyes were still glittering. 

“Mr. Irwin,” said he leisurely, “I hope 
you will come up to King’s Combe to- 
morrow.” 

“* Well, I don’t know,” began the rector. 

Rutherford continued, quietly, “ Your 
friend Mr. Hedley will be there, and——” 

“ Will he ?” interrupted Mr. Irwin. “A 
very intelligent man, Mr. Hedley ; but 
then, I should not get a chance of a talk 
with him.” 

“Easiest thing in the world,” replied 
Rutherford. “You persuade Miss Irwin 
to bring you up in the pony-carriage, and 
wait while you get out and have a chat. 
The meet will be the prettiest thing in the 
world, and would please your daughter 
immensely.” 

Rutherford knew that, intelligent as 
he was, nothing would induce his friend 
Hedley to enter into a learned discussion 
on a hunting morning. 

I left the house with young Combe, fol- 
lowed to the gate by the rector, with a 
parting injunction to study the Reverend 
Giles Jones on Chinese Speculative Theo- 
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logy. 
We walked home almost in silence. I 
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came down before him into the drawing- 
room, where the rest were waiting for the 
squire and dinner. Dick was still beaming ; 
having been twice reproved by his sister 
for whistling, he was now occupying 
himself in the less secular amusement of 
jangling the lustres on the mantelpiece. 

The squire returned home in high good- 
humour, and even threw a word or two 
to Dick. When Margaret had left the 
room after dinner, the squire filled his 
glass, and gazed at it for a few minutes, 
thoughtfully. Then he looked down to 
where Dick and Cuthbert were bawling a 
cheerful discussion across the table. 

“Dick,” said the squire; and everyone 
was silent, expectant. 

“ Dick, I am going to give you another 
chance.” 

Dick stared, radiant but puzzled. 

“You can’t expect to be particular 
after having thrown away one chance, 
you know,” continued the squire, genially. 

“Anything, anything, sir; I'll turn 
my hand to anything,” stammered Dick, 


eagerly. 
“Well, there’s the difficulty,” said the 
squire, with imperial jocoseness. “It has 


more to do with your head than with your 
hands, Dick!” 

Everyone laughed ; so did Dick himself, 
good-humouredly enough. 

“You shall be a parson, Dick.” 

Dick looked up, startled. Everyone was 
surprised. Cuthbert chuckled, and drank 
a glass of wine hastily. 

‘A parson, sir?” said Dick. 

“Yes. There’s a living near Dereham, 
place called Dorbridge, worth eight hundred 
a year; the rector has been past work for 
years, and can’t last much longer. Dereham 
has promised it to Dick. So don’t thank 
me, boy, for it is all Lady Ethel’s doing; it 
seems she is very High Church, and let me 
tell you, Dick, she has a fancy for curates.” 

Dick seemed to be in a maze. 

“But, sir, I should never do for a 
parson; I couldn’t preach a sermon to 
save my life.” 

“Gammon!” said the squire; “no son 
of mine but could string together a firstly, 
secondly, lastly, finally, and in conclusion, 
with any reverend ass in the country. 
We won't beparticularabout yourtheology; 
and whether you are High Church, Low 
Church, or Broad Church, you shall lead 
us by the nose, as far as our souls are 
concerned,” 

“ Provided you don’t give us more than 
twenty minutes,” said Rutherford. 





“And if you'll make it ten, I'll desert 
my own spiritual adviser in your favour,” 
added Jim. 

“Dick has strong lungs and a heavy 
fist; I should think he would make what 
is called a powerful preacher,” said Percy’s 
clear voice. 

While this was going on, I saw Dick’s 
colour change; he hesitated, cleared his 
throat, and then said hurriedly: “ 1’m not 
fit for a parson, squire!” 

His father stared; the Dandy put up 
his eyeglass. 

“Conscientious scruples, by Jove!” 
said Jim. 

Then the squire spoke rather cynically : 
“You'll make a better parson than I 
thought for, Dick! I didn’t think there 
was a spice of psalm-singing in the family; 
I suppose you took it in the army. 
However, I am not afraid that it is radical ; 
so you shall have the run of my stable 
still, and I'll be bound you'll find time to 
follow the hounds twice a week at least.” 

The squire spoke as if the matter was 
settled; but I had been watching Dick’s 
face, and I saw the Combe look rising 
there. When the squire had finished, he 
raised his head and said, steadily : 

“Tt’s no use, squire; I’m not fit for it, 
and—I won't!” 

No one moved; insubordination to the 
squire was unknown; even Percy was 
shocked. The squire’s tanned cheek 
flushed, his eyes grew brighter; he spoke 
sharply and firmly, but rather as if cor- 
recting a very disobedient child. 

“ Dick, don’t be a fool. When I say a 
thing is to be done, it is done. You will 
go into training at once, and be up at 
Oxford within three months; make the 
best of your time, and come back and win 
Lady Ethel before the whim has gone out 
of her head!” 

Dick’s face had been growing more and 
more excited as the squire spoke; when 
he had finished, the young fellow started 
up, and pushed back his chair. 

“* D—— Lady Ethel,” cried he, fiercely; 
“she must choose one of her own pet 
curates, brought up to the trade. I'll have 
nothing to do with her!” 

We all sat thunderstruck; all but the 
squire, who had regained perfect self- 
command when his son lost it. He stood 
up, erect, firm, like a king. 

“Richard, you have lost your head. 
No son of mine, in his senses, could other- 
wise have spoken so of a lady. When 
you are sober or sane again, decide either 
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to accept the proposal I have made you, 
or—to go to the deuce your own way. I 
give you till this time to-morrow to make 
up—your mind.” 

The squire put cutting emphasis upon 
the last words. 

“You may go.” 

Dick remained standing, as if he had 
not heard. Percy rose, drew his arm 
through his, and led him out of the room. 
The squire then left us by another door. 
For the first few minutes the three remain- 
ing brothers seemed scarcely able to collect 


their thoughts for speech. Cuthbert 
spoke first : 
“It’s an infernal shame! Why should 


Dick, of all of us, be thrown away !” 
“Shut up, Bertie,” said Rutherford, 
decisively. 
Jim had got back a little of his habitual 
languid manner. 
“Papa is coarse in his way of putting 
it, but I believe he’s right,” drawled he. 
“Of course he is, and Dick’s an ass,” 
replied Rutherford. 





EVENINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Wir the beginning of what, to borrow 
an expression from the regions of human 
industry and trade, may be called Nature’s 
early-closing movement—with the rapidly 
shortening days, the gradually darkening 
skies, the fog-oppressed, rain-ridden atmo- 
sphere of the last month of the year— 
there comes the question which, if it 
is as old as society itself, is always new, 
both in its difficulties and their attempted 
solution—how to pass the evening? Pur- 
veyors of popular entertainment, and de- 
visers of popular games, strain their 
ingenuity to combine “attraction and 
novelty ” in the practical replies which 
they offer. The advertisement columns of 
the daily press announce the invention of 
a complete originality in the way of parlour 
amusement; entrepreneurs and impre- 
sarios declare that they have hit upon some 
variety of semi-histrionic, semi-musical per- 
formance, hitherto undreamt of, which is 
at once highly edifying, infinitely provoca- 
tive of laughter, and to which the most 
austere of critics cannot possibly take ex- 
ception. Some new species of charade, 
riddle, or picture-puzzle is manufactured 
—something entirely fresh in the way of 
anagram, spelling sentence, or arithmetical 
problem. “ Bees ” of all kinds buzz around 
our devoted heads ; we are invited to lay 








bare our orthographical shortcomings, our 
neglected geographical and historical edu- 
cation, our ignorance of the rudiments of 
meteorology, metallurgy, zoology, and che- 
mistry, for the benetit of an amused 
audience; or the air suddenly becomes 
murmurous with sounds given forth by 
all manner of musical instruments, or by 
voices, musical and unmusical, of every 
conceivable compass, and we are reminded 
that the winter season of the local glee 
club has begun, or that the choral society 
of our neighbourhood has made out its 
programme of practice evenings and con- 
cert nights. Music and fox-hunting have 
at least one feature in common—they 
supply a meeting-ground on which all 
classes and conditions of men come together 
as equals; they reduce, in other words, 
humanity to a common denominator. A 
musical gathering offers as perfect an in- 
stance of pure democracy as the hunting- 
field ; gentlemen and ladies are estimated, 
not for what they are, but for what they 
can do. 

But terribly scientific as the pursuit and 
practice of music have in these days be- 
come, there are still aspiring spirits whom 
it does not satisfy as a means of beguiling 
the winter evenings. Debating societies 
are almost as plentiful as musical societies. 
Cogers Hall, the Discussion Forum, the 
Eleusis Club, are institutions representative 
of one order of society ; there are amateur 
parliaments of a more select character else- 
where in abundance. The policy of the 
Earl of Beaconsfield, the vagaries of the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, the possi- 
bility, the desirability of war, the relative 
excellence and demerits of Turk and Tartar, 
are being discussed and declaimed about by 
a score of local orators from Highgate and 
Hampstead to Clapham and Sydenham, 
from Islington to Bayswater ; and, as in the 
capital and its suburbs, so in the remotest 
districts of the provinces. As the season 
of the debating clubs is just now com- 
mencing, so also is the season of the essay 
clubs, and of half-a-dozen other different 
kinds of organisations, established for the 
improvement and amusement of their 
members. Add to this the lectures, 
learned or popular, or both, which are 
being delivered now in the various insti- 
tutes scattered over the surface of the land ; 
the operation of the free-library move- 
ment, which, one may well be glad to 
know, gains ground year after year; the 
addresses on every sort of subject that 
concerns the moral or physical welfare of 
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the human race, addresses often illustrated 
by views, illuminated diagrams, charts, 
maps; and some idea may be formed of 
the extent of the scale on which the 
apparatus and machinery for helping the 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom to pass 
the evening profitably and pleasurably are 
forthcoming. 

From a casual survey of the multitu- 
dinous opportunities, at the disposal of the 
inhabitants of the metropolis, for amusing 
themselves after the shades of night have 
fallen, it might be thought that the supply 
was rather in excess of the demand. That 
such is not the case is to be explained, 
not only by the enormous increase in the 
resident population of London, but by the 
facts that the purely migratory inhabitants 
of London have risen proportionately in 
numbers during the last few years, and 
that the English capital, following in this 
respect the example of the American 
capital, and toa certain extent of Paris and 
St. Petersburg as well, now celebrates what 
may be called a regular winter season. 
This season has long been an undoubted 
fact—witness the increase of the London 
theatres, and their crowded condition 
during the winter months; this year it 
has been in a certain unmistakable 
manner formally recognised. Of the 
signs that the polite world is in town, 
the fact that Italian opera is going on is 
as generally accepted as that Parliament 
is sitting. The two Houses of the Legis- 
lature will not yet assemble for some months 
at Westminster. Meanwhile, Mr. Mapleson 
has inaugurated, and with entire success, 
the winter reign of Italian opera at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. The houses before 
which I] Trovatore is played in the month 
of November, may not be identical in their 
composition with those which throng to 
witness it inthe month of June. But they 
are appreciative, enthusiastic, crowded, well- 
dressed, well-paying houses all the same. 
The truth is that two rival movements 
have been of late witnessed in London. It 
is complained, on the one hand, that the 
London season is not what it was; that 
estate agents have on hand eligible man- 
sions, which a few years ago used to be 
let almost before they were empty; and 
that families to whom three months at 
their regular town mansion between April 
and July were a rite of invariable annual 
recurrence, now dispense with a town 
mansion altogether, and spend three weeks 
in furnished apartments, or a suite of hotel 
chambers. On the other hand, true as this 





lament undoubtedly is, there are certain 
compensating circumstances to which too 
little heed is paid. Unless it be from 
the middle of August to the middle of 
September, London is now moderately full 
all the year round. This is a fact which 
the popularity, the numerical increase and 
success of the regular winter entertain- 
ments, might long have been thought to 
indicate. It may be considered, in a way, 
officially certified by the institution of Italian 
opera during the month of November. 

There are other circumstances besides 
those now mentioned, which explain the 
demand for evening amusements, elsewhere 
than by the hearthside of home. Paradoxical 
though it may seem, the enormous size to 
which London has grown, the perpetual 
process of attraction to the capital of fresh 
human atoms, is not favourable to socia- 
bility of thesimple, unaffected, old-fashioned 
kind. The little reunions, where there was 
small ceremony but much cordiality, and 
much cementing of real friendship, have to 
a very large extent disappeared. There 
are hundreds of families in London who 
live in a state of comparative isolation, and 
who find in the periodic visit to the theatre, 
entertainment, or opera, that harmless 
excitement, that variation of the monotony 
of daily life, that fillip to existence which 
were once found in the unostentatious fes- 
tivities of domestic life. What holds good 
in the case of families, is naturally even 
more true in the case of the thousands of 
celibates of all ages, who make their home 
in the city in which they seek their for- 
tunes. There is no reason to suppose, as 
the pessimist philosophers of society de- 
clare, that the genius of domesticity is dis- 
appearing from English life. But it is 
quite certain that English life, in the sense 
of meaning society, is more ambitious and 
more costly now than it ever was. In a 
vast city like London, there are naturally 
a goodly and a growing number of persons, 
who may consider that their means are not 
such as to justify their entering the social 
competition. They hold aloof, and much 
of the relaxation that they would have 
wished to find in the interchange of modest, 
friendly hospitalities, they find, on such 
occasions as they leave their homes, in the 
theatre, the concert-room, the entertain- 
ment, or in any other of the thousand and 
one varieties of popular entertainment 
which are now forthcoming. 

In this gloomy December weather, when 
the sunshine, if it comes at all, comes late 
and goes early, it is natural to reflect with 
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something of regret on the decrease in the 
old-fashioned modes of friendly social inter- 
course, which have abounded till lately 
in the great Sahara of London life, and 
which no doubt will ultimately reappear 
in their former force. If a call of friend- 
ship be now paid for the first time by one 
lady on another—the two ladies, let us 
suppose, being the wives of men asso- 
ciated in the daily business of existence— 
the lady who takes the initiative intimates 
on her card that she is “at home”’ on, let 
us say, Mondays—the inference being 
that she is invisible on other days. Pre- 
sently she will express a hope that she 
may have the pleasure of seeing her newly- 
made acquaintance at her “‘ evenings,” and 
in due course a visiting-card will be re- 
ceived by post, on which Mrs. Blank 
reminds the world of the fact that she will 
be “at home” in a more ceremonial 
manner on five successive Tuesdays, from 
nine P.M., and that there will be ‘‘ music.” 
Of course the principle on which these 
communications, especially that which 
has reference to the time of the return 
morning visit promised, is that Mrs. Blank’s 
time is occupied to the last available 
minute, and that it is only possible for her 
to see her friends by appointment. But the 
reality is quite the reverse of the suppo- 
sition, and Mrs. Blank merely endeavours 
to reproduce faithfully the example of the 
Hon. Mrs. Dash. 

As for Mrs. Blank’s “evenings,” there 
is no reason why they should not be mode- 
rately enjoyable. But the chances are 
that their routine is of so severely forced 
a kind, that they can hardly be thought to 
contribute much to the amusement of 
those who take advantage of them, and to 
be barely worth a pilgrimage of four miles 
and a cab-fare. There is music, there 
may possibly be a round game or so, into 
which everyone is pressed, and Mr. Blank 
sees, no doubt, that everything is cor- 
rectly done. As for the guests, the male 
portion of them sigh for the old coat, the 
slippers, and the smoke before the study 
fire; while the ladies note what goes on 
around them, for the purposes of emula- 
tion or criticism. Why criticise? it may 
be asked. Is not this the sort of thing 
that goes on in the best and highest circles? 
Are not evening receptions quite as much 
de rigueur as evening dinners? All that 
need be said in reply is, that what is a 
social duty and necessity in Belgrave- 
square, is neither a duty nor a necessity, 
as it is certainly not an enjoyment, in 


Bayswater or in Brompton. Perhaps, if 
simplicity and reality were a little more in 
fashion than they are, these evenings at 
home would be more successful and agree- 
able, and the explanation of the popularity 
of hee abroad would be less far to 
seek. 





STRANGE WATERS. 
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BOOK II. 


CHAPTER IX. NOEMI TRANSFORMED. 


WE all know, or can imagine, the sink- 
ing of the heart, the cold trembling of 
the limbs, the deafness and blindness that 
seize upon that unfortunate creature who 
is called a débutante. Stage-fright is the 
very acme of panic; and few are they 
who have not at least felt its likeness at 
some wretched moment in their lives. It 
is not mere ordinary nervousness; it is 
not mere absence of such physical courage 
as aman may force into spasmodic life, 
when he stands at twelve paces from an 
enemy pistol to pistol, or even when he 
wakes some gray morning from a pleasant 
dream, and remembers that he has an 
appointment with the hangman. It is 
setting one’s whole existence, past, present, 
and future, upon the chance of bringing 
into sudden sympathy hundreds of hearts 
which have nothing in common but acci- 
dental presence under the same roof; and 
the chance feels desperate, the hearts are 
so invisible and the eyes look so much 
like bricks in a dead wall. One false 
turn of one’s own eyes may be fatal. 
One must contrive to be deliberately at 
one’s best, to forget oneself eonsciously, 
to intensify one’s feelings with spurs, and 
yet keep one’s hand firmly on the curb, 
to do the work of experience without 
experience, and to leap to results without 
beginnings—to bring triumph out of 
despair. 

That is stage-fright—and when Noémi 
first stepped on the stage of San Gennaro, 
she no more felt one shade of it, than if 
she had been the most hardened of chorus- 
singers. 

The girl who had been thrown straight 
from the Ghetto into the world, ought, by 
every conceivable law, to have felt over- 
whelmed under the flaring light that beat 
upon her début. The moth, when it 





escapes from its chrysalis shell, ought to 
be destroyed in the first moment of life by | 
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the sudden transition from darkness to 
sunshine. But the moth, so far from 
being destroyed, is not even astonished— 
nor was Noémi. The moth would have 
died in its shell unless released—Noémi 
would have withered in the Ghetto. The 
girl was as absolutely at home in her brand- 
new atmosphere, as the moth in the un- 
tried sunshine. Many are born in rags 
who never feel their lives because they 
have no chance of sitting on a throne. 

And there was another reason. Thanks 
to her master, she was already mistress 
of her art before she set foot on the 
boards, and her mind had never been 
confused by hearing other singers. It had 
never been suggested to her that there 
was more than one way of singing, and 
that the right one. She was far too 
stupid, too ignorant, too much without 
imagination—except in finance—to keep 
doubts or nerves, or to question whether 
there were two ways of which one meant 
success and another failure. But how 
about stage conventions, the common 
forms of acting, and all such arbitrary 
matters as make talent on a level with 
ignorance till experience comes in? She 
knew none of them, not one; she was 
too stupid to know, in theory, of their 
necessity. At every step, she flew in the 
face of convention, and made the youngest 
chorus-singer aghast with horror. But 
this ignorant, stupid, unimaginative girl 
from the Ghetto had one thing in her 
that made her instincts right even when 
they seemed wrong. She had no talent, no 
experience, no knowledge. But in this 
one matter of stage-song she had what 
renders all these and their opposites of no 
more account than straws. For she had 
genius. And it was based on the rock of 
a sublime faith in itself. Genius alone 
would have been enough, with her voice 
and her beauty ; with her mastery of song, 
it was more than enough; but, joined with 
unquestioning ignorance, it was supreme. 

Her instant triumph was no miracle. 
Miracle and genius are only words to 
define what we do not understand, and 
impossible miracles, out of story-books, 
are as common as nights and days. 

She was revelling in the first free 
plunge into her element; she forgot even 
the bambina at home. But, suddenly, 
she was aware of a strange, cold shudder 
that came over her, and reminded her of 
what she had felt when, standing on a 
doorstep in the Corso, the sun had been 
obscured by the passing of Il Purgatorio 











and La Purgatoria. Without turning her 
eyes to look, she was conscious of the 
presence among the audience of one 
unsympathetic pair of ears that kept her 
song from reaching his soul. By what 
instinct does one become conscious of such 
things without any apparent help from 
sense? And yet that is one of the most 
common of miracles; one need not be 
peculiarly sensitive to recognise the near 
presence of a cat, or whatever creature is 
most uncongenial to our comfort. Though 
we are looking another way, we know 
when eye rests upon us, and our own 
turn magnetically. 

She knew that her master was bodily in 
the Sen Gennaro, an eye and ear witness 
to her open defiance and rebellion. She 
knew, or thought she knew, all that was 
passing in him. Superstition well-nigh 
paralysed her. His strong, inflexible will 
had impressed her from the very outset, 
and had made her feel in his tyranny some- 
thing of that force of circumstance against 
which, under the name of invincible des- 
tiny, we know rebellion to be in vain. No 
doubt the name of Clari had not been able 
to veil, even in the newspaper announce- 
ment, the identity of Noémi Baruc from 
his dull but all-penetrating eyes, which 
had seen a prima donna in a strange girl who 
had never sung a note; no doubt he had 
come to freeze her heart and throat and all 
the music in them by aspell, that he might 
keep her the victim of his cruel, dead. idol, 
Art, for ever. For one whole moment she 
was a nightingale who, in the midst of his 
song, is aware of a serpent under the bush, 
and knows that the work of fascination is 
about to begin. 

Can a woman hate a man who overawes 
and crushes her with a nature outside the 
comprehension of hers, and holds her under 
the magic of single purpose and inflexible 
will? No; no woman ever hates her master: 
but she can rebel and she can defy him— 
and the most when she least hates him. | 
think if Noémi had failed at that moment, 
she would have become the slave he had 
tried to make her, and have submitted, 
with a sort of pride, to the service of the 
idol for the rest of her days. For this was 
a duel a la mort, and the winner must win 
once for all. Perhaps she half-meant to 
be beaten, and to find her master strong 
enough to represent destiny. And for that 
very reason she strove her hardest to 
conquer. Take this as a rule—the harder 
@ woman fights, the less she hopes or 
wishes to win. 
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But how could a pair of dull gray eyes 
really affect the matter? They were not 
a basilisk’s—only a man’s. And how on 
earth is one to combine into one compre- 
hensible chord the various notes that make 
up one complete impulse in any woman ? 
There was another instinct upon her ; her 
master was not merely her master, or her 
tyrant, or her enchanter, but the one man 
in-hundreds upon whom she felt her song 
was thrown away. Triumph over thou- 
sands is no triumph so long as one is left 
to defy the conqueror. Clari at The Five 
Adzes was not content with having con- 
quered dukes and princes till she had sub- 
jugated an under-gamekeeper in velveteen. 
Noémi, at the San Gennaro, had conquered 
none so long as she had not conquered 
one—an ambiguous phrase, and, therefore, 
especially applicable. 

In a word, she sang with all her might 
to conquer, with a deep, unconscious hope 
in the depth of her heart that all her might 
would prove in vain. It would be more 
than glory to conquer all the world but 
one man in it; that was her womanhood. 
It would be no glory to conquer all the 
world save one house-fly; that was also 
her womanhood. And the double, incon- 
sistent impulse gave her fire. 

But still she felt the frown of the dull 
gray eyes. Not one spark of the fire in 
her seemed to fall on the heart of the 
magician. She must have met his eyes 
unwittingly, they conveyed to her such a 
freezing sense of baffled scorn. Probably 
they expressed nothing of the kind; but 
we always read in faces exactly what we 
look for in them. 

Nevertheless, when the first few mo- 
ments were over, the mere fact that she 
was not paralysed, but fired, gave her 
assurance of victory. Every note she was 
able to sing under her master’s eyes was 
a broken fetter. At the end of the song 
she felt—free. She had fought for victory, 
but achieved what was better even than 
victory—freedom. 

If he could only have been strong 
enough to conquer! Bat she was not 
conscious of such a desire. He had not 
been strong enough, and there was an 
end. She had become intoxicated with a 
whirl that surpassed the ecstasy of the 
Carnival, for this is from her and of her; 
lights, flowers, applause and all. She only 
wanted the diamonds—and they would 
soon fall in a shower from the pasteboard 
skies. A singer’s début is the commonest 
affair in the world to audiences and 





Prospers, but it is never common to 
débatantes. And the transformation of 
Noémi Baruc into Mademoiselle Clari was 
not a mere début. It was self-assertion, 
triumphant rebellion, the discovery of her 
true place, the sweeping away of such 
cobwebs as Art, and musty scores that 
took twenty years to ripen; the letting in 
of full sunlight upon life, glory, francs, 
diamonds—and all for the bambina, only 
seven weeks old. 

How, or why forthe bambina? Noémi 
was the very last who could have told. 
But somehow a mother can manage to 
do all things for her child. The bambina 
can sanctify selfishness. 

And now it was all over, and she had 
to go home. But the sunlight did not go 
out with the lamps. How she had gone 
through the details of the performance 
no doubt Prosper knew. To her it had been 
a passion, in which one no more notices 
details than so many separate waves in 
the great sea, though the sea is made of 
them, and would not exist without them. 
It had not been a picture of everyday 
life, where equal or proportioned promi- 
nence is given alike to faces and furniture, 
lips and laces, but a mad, misty glory; 
a Turner, not a—say, Walter Gordon. 
The whole evening, in sober fact, had been 
very much like first performances, when 
a new singer makes a hit before an Italian - 
audience. It was more than Prosper 
wanted—a mere appearance would have 
been enough to concoct Italian puffs for 
outer barbarians. But we have been seeing 
with her eyes, and the Roman Carnival 
itself had become a dark background. 

Somehow, she found herself in some- 
body's carriage, she knew not where, 
watching the passing of the light of the 
carriage-lanterns over the dark corners 
of the streets. She had not the imagina- 
tion that makes pictures out of nothing, 
but she had eyes to see them when they 
were made, and received impressions from 
without, as keenly as most people create 
them from within themselves. If she had 
a companion, he must have been intensely 
provoked by the silence of the new star, 
and have felt that the planet Venus itself 
was warmer and nearer. As she drew 
near home—that is, to the bambina, who 
had not been in her lap for hours, and 
indeed had been left to take better care of 
itself than a seven weeks’ old baby is 
generally able to do—she felt her new-found 
soul softening strangely. The spell had 
been broken; the wizard had proved but a 
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mere powerless, mortal man after all, with 
merely a man’s strength, which, after 
all, is enough for a woman. She was 
destined that night to anticipate at least 
half the moods of Walter Gordon’s Clari. 
Something like remorse for ingratitude, 
now that it was too late, came over her. 
After all—and she knew it—to-night; 
nay, the bambina herself would never 
have been but for the grim young man, 
who had chosen her from all the world 
because he thought her the best in it, and 
had set himself to keep her all for himself 
with a jealousy that was at once the in- 
tensest tyranny and the extremest flattery. 
In spite of her rebellion, he would feel 
proud of the results of his art. Of that 
she felt sure. Her triumph was his, though 
gained against his will. She had justified 
his belief in her supremacy. He had 
heard her sing; and surely all his dry Art- 
dreams that could satisfy no thirst, had 
been swept away for ever. She felt, or 
knew rather, that she had found the 
straight road to every soul; aud, after all, 
it was souls she had come to conquer, not 
dull eyes. Yes, he would be proud of her 
in his heart, though for consistency’s sake 
he might put on an air of extra severity. 
A new craving for sympathy was growing 
out of her need of glory. She had no 
mother to carry her joy to—and joy craves 
sympathy far more than sorrow, which 
most people are made strong enough to 
bear alone, somehow. The bambina was 
too young. There was only her master. 
And, yes, as soon as she saw the least 
relaxing in his eyes as she came to him 
with his triumph, she would come back to 
him and Art and the bambina, and be con- 
tent with her one full draught of glory 
and victory and be—a woman. Her con- 
quest had been a greater disappointment 
to her than she knew; and rather than not 
be beaten she would surrender her victory. 

Is all this inconsistency im,ssible ? 
Then blackberries are an impossible fruit; 
and yet the hedges are full of them. 

She sighed, hummed the end of an air 
—it was from the great unwritten opera— 
and smiled. It was dark in the carriage, 
so her cavalier, whoever he was, was 
saved the excursion into the fool’s paradise 
of thinking that either the sigh, or the 
tune, or the refrain, was for him. Though 
it was too late at night, she was building 
a little day-dream. It lasted till it reached 
home, and after she had said good-night to 
her disappointed cavalier—if he had power 
over the Gazette, so much the worse for her. 





She swept up the stairs, still with her 
victorious yet eagerly tender smile. Noémi 
Baruc had been indeed transformed. She 
had already pictured the scene that would 
ensue. Her master would frown sternly, 
then realise all at once that all this 
conquest was his, and his very own. She 
would open her heart, now she had once 
discovered that she had carried a heart 
from the Ghetto, as well as a black lace 
mantilla that did not belong to her. Then 
the electric spark would fly from the wife 
to the husband and from the husband to 
the wife, and for him it would be possible 
to exist without Art and for her to live 
without diamonds. Now that she had 
won her point, she understood that there 
was yet another and a wider world to 
conquer. She had already known love— 
by name. Now, she saw it in full view, 
though as yet without a name. 

She swept into the room where she 
looked to find her husband writing, for 
his visit to the theatre meant lost time to 
be regained, and she knew that no emotion 
would ever keep the keys or the pen from 
his hand. She could not accuse him of 


being less severe to himself than he was - 


to her. 

“ Andrea!” she burst out, almost before 
entering, “ I——” 

What was she going to say? But in 
any case, there was no use in speaking to 
a closed pianoforte in an empty room. It 
was strange that he should not have re- 
turned from the theatre, and her eager 
impulse fell back upon her with a sense 
of being baffled. There is but just one right 
moment for any impulse to go straight to 
its point. However, it mattered little. 
And meanwhile, she would go and tell all 
about it to the bambina. The poor little 
thing was used to being woke up at all 
unseasonable hours, to hear its mother’s 
confidences—hitherto by no means com- 
plimentary to its father. 

It used to sleep in an old-fashioned 
cradle with rockers. Noémi hurried to it, 
and all her full heart went before her. 

But—surely the bambina had not gone 
to the opera? Surely the bambina—— 

But, most surely, the bambina was not 
in its cradle. It was not even in either 
room. Whathad happened? Had wings 
grown on its shoulders while its mother 
was away, and had it flown ? 

Even then, however, it must be some- 
where. Ah—what was this upon the bed ? 
Only—the black lace mantilla. It had 
been used to cover the child from the 
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gnats when it slept—and it must have 
been carried from the cradle to the bed by 
hands. Children have been stolen, some- 
times—such things had been heard of in 
the Ghetto. But then, people in the 
Ghetto did not carry off babies, and leave 
mantillas of old Spanish lace, valued at 
the worth of a thousand babies, behind 
them. Far more likely would they have 
left the baby, and taken the mantilla. 

Noémi clasped her hands in despair, as 
a horrible guess crept into her heart. Had 
she indeed broken the charm, so that, with 
her first act of rebellion, the demon to 
whom she had sold her soul, before she 
had one, was to claim his penalty for a 
contract broken? Once before she had 
been Cinderella, and the fairy godmother 
had come to her in a Carnival domino. 
Since then she had heard of La Ceneren- 
tola; andif her costume (procured at three 
hours’ notice by Prosper) had turned to 
rags on the spot—— But what had she 
to do with costumes? Her eyes fell upon 
a letter, pinned to the cradle. 

She could not read much. _ Her alphabet 
had been that of notes—musical and 
financial. Bat with bitter adaptation to 
her lack of scholarship the writer had 
been at the pains to put the whole of it 
into capital letters; and, for the rest, 
necessity is the mother of scholarship as 
well as invention. It was the best reading 
lesson she had ever had since she first 
met with her master. 

She read : 

“T will not waste words.. You have 
chosen the wide gate and the broad way, 
like the rest of them. You are no more 
of any use to Art; take your own way, 
you will have money enough, and pleasure 
enough, and you will be happy. My 
waste will be made up—and it is not all 
waste to have learned from you what the 
human voice can do. That knowledge 
will help my work, and I thank you. But 
Iam not going to leave an innocent child— 
who may inherit her mother’s voice; who 
knows ?—to a life such as you will hence- 
forth lead. False to Art, false to Nature, 
you will not miss her. As for your life, 
as you have chosen it, I leave you free, 
you have no husband; and henceforth 
your nature will never be troubled by me. 
As to the child, I only take her because it 
. is my simple duty to save her from being 
the daughter of her mother.—A. G.” 

* * * * * 

“Ts it far from here?” asked Clari, 
laying down her knife and fork, and taking 


a large slow sip of her Chambertin. “ Can 
one drive there in one morning ?” 

* Far?” answered Lord Quorne. “ No. 
Hinchford isn’t quite so large as that, 
mademoiselle. Do you mean tosay you’ve 
never seen my frames? ” 

“Ah—the cucumbers. Pardon me, 
milord. I was thinking I would like to 
drive to that place—where there is the 
cathedral, you-know. I have not made 
acquaintance with your lions.” 

“ Deepweald ?” asked my lady. 

“ Yes—I cannot say your English names. 
I have sung there, 1 think—years ago. 
Bat I did not see the cathedral. I like to 
see cathedrals—and, Corpo di Bacco, I 
should like to say my prayers.” 

Walter Gordon just lifted his eyebrows. 
Her moods were past taking him by sur- 
prise, and he was beginning to suspect 
that some of them were not altogether 
without parpose, though of what nature 
he could not fathom. . 

“Tt is a Protestant cathedral, Giulia,” 
said the countess. “ But I believe there 
is a Catholic chapel in Deepweald, or 


Winbury.” 
“Catholic? Well, it is all the same 
to me,” said the prima donna from the 


Ghetto, in all sincerity, whose notions of 
worship were dimly connected with a 
vision, through a lattice, of a ritual to 
which mass and service were alike par- 
venus. ‘‘ Monsieur Gordon shali drive me 
to the cathedral. It is fine, they say ?” 

“You must ask Miss Celia — Miss 
March—about that,” said Walter, anxious 
to bring his protégée as much into com- 
munication as possible with the patroness 
he hoped to give her. ‘She lives under 
its shadow.” 

“Ah?” said Clari, turning languidly 
to Celia. “You shall tell me of your 
cathedral. It interests me. Let me see— 
your father is organist there? No? And 
he taught you? Corpo di Bacco, he 
taught you well.” 

“ He taught me all I know,” said Celia, 
proudly. 

“ Poor Lindenheim !” said Walter. “Its 
best student was there three years, and says 
we taught her nothing. I will drive you to 
Deepweald with pleasure, mademoiselle.” 

But he did not say so quite so eagerly 
as he would have volunteered three days 
ago. Clari frowned, ever so little. 

“ Yes—well,” said Clari, emphatically. 
“T would like to see your father, made- 
moiselle. But no. I would only like to 
hear. He would like to be heard—not 
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like me, who would like to be seen. My 
friend,” she said lightly to Walter, as they 
left the table, “so that is your Miss Celia. 
She is pretty, and she sings. But she 
says not true. Tell me—you know her. 
She did not learn of her father. She did 
not learn of Lindenheim. She learned of 
Signor Andrew Gordon. Ah, I can say 
that name. Where is he?” 

“Andrew Gordon? My uncle?” ex- 
claimed Walter. ‘Then you have heard 
of Andrew Gordon ?”’ 

““ Yes—I have heard of him; that is his 
style. Your uncle? Then you know of 
him? You know him well?” 

“His Comus? By heart, mademoiselle. 
But him? No. He must have died before 
I could ever have seen him.” 

“He is deadt Gran Dio!” 

“Yes—and the world has lost a great 
man. To think of your knowing about 
Comus and my Uncle Andrew!” 

“Why not—if he is so great as you 
say? Do you think I know of nothing 
but Bellini? ” 

“You are in love with Celia,” said Clari, 
suddenly, after a pause. 

Walter coloured and smiled. “ We 
are very great friends,” he said. 

“That for your friends!” said Clari, 
puffing away an imaginary feather. “I 

now what it is, fora young man to be 
the friend of a pretty girl. Are we very 
good friends—you and I?” 

“The very best, I hope, mademoiselle.” 

“ And we may be; you are in love, and 
I am not pretty, nor a girl. I know.” 
She began to sigh, but stopped half way. 

“You are beautiful, and you are a 
woman,” said Walter, gallantly. 

“T hate compliment; I hate humbug,” 
said Clari, with a whole frown. “I am 
sick of them. I grow old, I grow ugly. 
Then goes my voice—and then. But I 
am rich ; it will be good to be my friend.” 

“T am glad you think Celia March sings 
well,” said Walter, not quite relishing 
the tone of this mood. Could it be pos- 
sible that the great prima donna was 
— of achild? For such Celia aus 

indenheim was still to him—a child who 
needed all the help that a man could 
give her. “I am glad you have heard her. 
Do you think anything can be done ? ” 

‘“ No.” 


She spoke with one of her rarest notes of 
energy. And where was.hewonder? It 
was true that she would’ not grow younger 
with the years. It was true that she would 
have to call in much-despised art to keep 
her beautiful. It was trae that her voice, 
that men loved to hear, and her face, that 
they still better loved to see, would lose 
their music and their gracious lines. And 
the dying queen looks with no favour upon 
her in whom she recognises her coming 
rival, as well armed for conquest as she. 
Jealousy has few bounds—stage jealousy 
has none. It was not enough for Apollo 
to conquer Marsyas without flaying him 
alive. 

And then it was true that when a man 
and woman are friends, love is not far 
away. Walter Gordon and Clari were 
friends, and, with her husband dead, and 
herself free, might she not have hoped 
for a little sweetness at last, for the rest 
of her days? That was a dream, and an 
unconscious dream. But it did not make 
her love any better the girl who was born, 
if justice still lingered on earth, to de- 
throne her, and who had deprived her of 
her—friend. For when a frank-faced man 
loves ever so little, he must put on an 
impenetrable mask indeed to keep his 
secret from observant eyes. It was all 
very well to play the part of brother to 
Celia March, but Clari knew the world 
well enough to know what such brother- 
hood means. She was not to be taken in 
by the Platonics of Lindenheim. . 

Celia had come to look for a friend, and 
had found a foe. 
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